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PREFACE 


— ARDENING 4 
become the general Delight and Enter- 
„ toinment 1 the Nobility and Gentry, 
a. well a8 Clergy of this 8 t ie 
doe with great difficulty that I have 
E 7 'd with the Solicitations and Deſires of many of 
tends, to communicate to the Publick ſome of that 
Skill which I have acquir d therein. ly the Obſerva- 7 
tions and ence. F above Twenty Tears... 
Ia ut ſo vain as to think I am able to teach the 
great Maſters in this Science 182 nem Diſcoveries con- 
cermng the Management of the erie, 45 the Melo- 
niere; or to invent am new and 70 Ways for laying 
out Platforms, and enlarging Gardens: This perhaps. 
Bas been already done to a Fault; and tis this Exceſs 516 
which has ruin 7 braue Eftates, — conſequent] has © 
made others afraid. of ' engaging- in it. For I could 
never be of the Opimon oF 4 certain Noble Perſon, who 
babe very contemptibly 0 Bit own Garden, to one 
that admir d it; Alas! (es he) This is a ſmall 
inconſiderable Place, of onl y: Thirty Acres; where - 
as my Lord - has above Fourſcore. : 
If once we come to vye with ung another, either for 5 


e OO * W * 
3 
* 


of! ate Tears ö 


tions; God's Bleſſing, with a Warm and Sun-ſhmy Day 
bat invites me out, ſoon ſets. me to rights again.” = 


one may caſ 5 fink ha 4 conſe ſequence Wh 5 wil be, 


Now therefore t 77 of this is neither to teach the 
Management of Por Plants for Green-Houſes, nor 
to recommend any thing over-curious or coſtly; but only _ 
to lay dpwn ſuch Ryles as may make * bath of 

Fiat and Pleaſure; And to recommend thg Art of Ma- 


naging 4 Garden to thoſe of my own Order, the lergy ; 


not to make them envy'd by 71 agnificence, but to make 
them happy, by louing an innocent Diverſion, ſuitable 
to a grave and contemplative Geniur. I would not be 


: underſtood as if 1 thoug ht.a Divine might nat innocently 


other Diver tons; only this I ſuppoſe moſt 


uſe many 


| People oil allow, that as there are fome Sports and 


Exbreiſes. not ſuitable to 4 Divine, -ſo Gardening js 4 
very agreeable , and commendable Recreation, viz. Pru- 

ning, Planiting, Sami ming, Grafting and Inoculating, and 

ſometimes Digging a uborem, th not ad Sudorem. 


Tor indeed,of all others,a Clergy-Man, whoſe chief and 


moſt conſtant Buſinefs is 5 ſitting at his Study, moſt wants 
Relaxation, and ſome moderate Exerciſe, to \ preſerve | 


_ Health. For ny own part, I muſt own, that * tis the _— 


and almoſt only P 2 I take :' and if through the ri- 


our or wetneſs 0 the Seafon, Lam A eg 
77 0 Garden for fome Days. „ and labour under TS] 


This perhaps is not every one's Conſtitution; but thus. 
far alnioft al are agreed. that the Diverſions and amuſe- 
"ments of a Garden, with moderate Beerciſe, are not only 
moſt delightful to thoſe that love them, but moſt whalſome 


. fothoſe 2 uſe them. apr beca eit muſt be pale to 
5 as; — Times & Scaſo 4 


the not knowing 
what 
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what 10 do in a Garden, when there, as to Plantin 
 Prumng, Grafting, &c. which make ſo many re dle 
both ofthe Pleaſure and Profit of this Art; And becauſe 
1 tbink alſo that many others have 8 impoſed 
on, eit her by the Ons lag the Country Gardeners, 
or, which is warſe, their Knavery, whereby they plant 
Trees of wrong ſorts on wrong Stocks, or not in a right 
Method and Seaſon,ſo as to be almaſt wholly diſcouraged 
not receiving any Fruit of their Labour and Charge : 
or this 75 I venture to communicate ſome Obſerug- 
tions that I have made, which I conceive may be of uſe 
to my Brethren, wy, 0 other Gentlemen as deſire to 
profitable Garden, and yet wa 
0. 


have a pleaſant 
want Shall enough themſelves to x33 it with ſuc 
I con eſs, 1 cannot but with grief 60k into ſame Gar- 
dens where 1 ind little more than Leaves or half dead 
Trees, whilſt yet the Owner, it maybe, loves a Garden as 
well as my ſelf, and has impatiently expected the Fruits 
of it for many Tears ;, and yet has only at laſt thy 14 his 
Experience with the loſs bis that Time. This I ſpeak 
as to the choicer ſort of Fruit againſt Walls,where the 
e has proceeded from wrong Poſutuons : as 
for Inſtance, the Buree-Pear againſt a North or North- 
Eaft Wall ; or from wrong Stocks, as the Apricot on 
the ordinary Plum- Suckers z or the bring cheated in the 
fort of Fruit you ſend for which is the moſt cummon Diſ- 
appointment of all. And truly this has made me look on 
with great Compaſſon,to ſee Gentlemen thus defeatedof 
their Lacher almoſt diſcouraged againſt any farther At- 
tempts ; becauſe they have already waited ſo long, e 
the beſt (as it is the earlieſt and moſt mgorous) ny 
their Lives without Succeſs. 3 fort of Fruit, 


The PREFACE. 
or Fruit upon a wrong Stock, will, it may be, draw you 
| on withExpeftation for 4,5, or 6 Tears to taſte its 
| Fruit andthen pool you 155 wit y oo inſtead of an 
| oldNewington Peach, a dry inſipid Neforine,or inſtead 
| * of a rich French Pear, agritty Choak-Pear or Warden ; 
or elſe your Tree being on a wrong Stock,will make a ſpift 
390 live 40r 5 Tears, and then die at laſt. So that in 
| both theſe Caſes, your beſt and only Remedy is to take 
| — Tthemup and plant others; and, it may be, not without 
the ſame Fear of being deceiv d again. And yet if they 
- pow what bao br vp ems m wy or 4 Tears more 
| before you receive Fruit: And I need not tell any one 
what 4 22 it is to loſe 8 or 10 Tears of the 


N 

| 

| beſt part of our Lives in tired and fruitleſs Expecra- 

| -  ftons. If therefore I ſhall be able in any meaſure to 

|  removetheſe Fears from thoſe who would otherwiſe love 
theſe innocent Diverſions, and give them better hopes, 
deſire what follows may not be thought impertinent or 
unſeaſonable, though coming from a Clergy-man. 

I baus often ſnil d at the Rebukes I have met with 
from ſome Gardeners,who hate to be inform d by a Scho- 
lar, or tobe turn d out of their beaten Road by any Body ;, 
* What, ſay they does this Man come and pretend to teach 
u,, to make our Maſters think we do not underſtand 
© our Bufineſs 8 How ſhould he know what Stocks are 
*-beft for Trees, or how to prune them! It is fitter for 

| Fim to be at his Studies, a making Sermons. So that I 

x - ah you,” if the Gentleman has not 4 great deal o 
Courage, he muſt be content to go on in the old Way, or 

very much diſoblige ms Gardener. - . © © © ft 
I not in the leaſt aſhamed to ſay andown, That 

moſt of the Time T can ſpare from the neceſſary Care and 
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4 
4 
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jects, as I may perhaps hereafter have occaſion to inſorm 
the World. 215. 4 time I cannot but — 
invite ny Reverend Bret hren to the Love of a Garden; 


nary uncommon Bounty of a generous Patron, which I 


© "Adjoining to my Houſe, I found what they uſed to 


getting Wall- Fruit, if poſſible. 
it 4 very vain Attempt, and that I ſhould loſe all my La- 


Buſineſs of a large Pariſh, and from my other Studies; 
T) 17 Garden, and making Obſervations towards 
the farther Improvement thereof. For I thank God 
this ſort of Diverſion has tended very much to the eaſe 
and quiet of my own-Mind ;, ang the Retirement I find 
therein, by Walking and Meditation, has help'd to ſet 
forward many 1 0 Thoughts upon more divine Sub- 


having myſelf all along reap d ſo nuch Fruit from it; | 
both in a figurative and literal 72 e f 
By the good Providence of God, and the extraordi- 


always remember with Gratitude, I have been placed 
where 1 now am near fourteen Tears : And it may not 
be amiſs to relate what Difficulties I have all along la- 

boured under, that others may ſee what is to be done 
with Care, even on the worſt of Soils. 1 


call a Garden, of about 32 Tards ſquare, mounded 

round with.low Mud-Walls, quite over-run with Couch 
or Twitch-Graſs, Nettles, and Gooſeberry-Buſbes ; 
and, which was a great deal worſe, upon a'wet white 
Clay, hing within half 4 Foot of the. 8 The 
aa Deſire I always had to have a Garden, made ne 
look on with Grief ;, but yet I mſtantly reſolved to be 
doing ſomething, that no time might be loſt towards 


ig hbours, as thinking 


1 was diſſuadedby moſt of my N. 


bour and Charge, as others have done. Not. yet . — 
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raged, I reſolved to pull down the Mud-wall that faced = 
the South-eaſt, and to build a Brick one in the ſtead a- 


bout nine Foot high, which I did by the kind help of my 

| Neighbours the ſame Summer I came, aud: ſent for 
Trees from London in October, and planted the Walls 

with Apricets, beſt Pears, Vines, Figs, Flums, Cher- 


. Ties, 4 Peach and Nectorine. My next Care was to 
Provide a Nurſery of all ſorts of Stocks for future Plan- 
ting, 451 made room for them, FIWSO 
What Methods I uſed to give my ſelf any How 


f Fruit in a Garden, which, with reſpe& to the 
was made almoſt jnvits Minerva, will appear by the 
following Directions; but I only jay here, to encourage 
ny Friends, that in 3 Tears time, if not ſooner, I began 
80 taſte ſome of the Fruits of my Labors; the fourth 
Tuar I was rewarded with Fruit from almoſt all of 


them; and ever ſince I have had Plenty, even greater 


than I could reaſonably expect, from all the ſeveral ſorts 
except the Old Newington, which I moſt of all ſu- 
ſpefted by reaſon of the Sail; the even that flouriſbed 


and bore, but the Fruit was watry and infipid. I have 


ſucceeded better in other ſorts fine. 
As tothe Nurſery that I formed chiefly from all ſorts 
Seeds and Stones, I have ſucceeded ſo well, that by 
rafting and 8 thereon, I have for ſeveral 
Tears had enough, not only 


ay Friends, mhich is no ſmall part of my Pleaſure. © 
I give theſe ſhort Hints ta fe hom adyiſeable it is 
when Perſon: firſt come to Living or an Eſtate, to be- 

gin their Plantations wit haut Doars firſt, and not, as is 

uſual, fall to Repairs and Alterations within, tothe as 
0 | 86 


Pg 


for my own Uſe in all parts 
of my Orchard and Kitchen-Garden, but alſo to oblige 


. VN 
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gleft of the other. What we build or repair, generally 
2 may be finiſh'd in a Summer, and we enjoy : 45 
Convemences thereof as ſoon as mifh'd, and the Works 
men have left you : But you ruſt wait ſome Tears to ſes 
the _ of your Plantation, and therefore the ſooner 
it is begun, the more reaſonably you may. hope to 
enjoy the Bene 12 Pleaſure af it. 

But becauſe I repreſented 1 as 4 ue yo 

hazardous matter to procure right ſorts a 

upongood Stocks; it — be expelted a I ſhou 
ome Direction and Advice what * * ac ici 77 0 
great Conſequence to be aſſured of | 
a faithful Nurſery-Man. To 2 54 5 that in 
ſuch a caſe ' as this, the beft way is to truſt to Men of 
known Honeſty, Skill, and Integrity, ſuæh as the late 
Mr. London and Mr. Wile have bitherto approved 
themſelves to be; and their Names and R 8 are ſa 
well eſtabliſb d anongft the Nability an , that I 
hardly think the ſurorong Perſon, Mr, Wiſe wouldwil- 


tingly put a Cheat upon any one that would truft to him. 


However, I ſhould not do quſtipe to that boneft Perſon I 
- have ſo long dealt with, and ſo often recommended, if 
I ſhould not take occaſion bere to jay, that of aboue Five 
Hundred Fruit Trees bought e. 77 my ſelf 2. | 
Friends, I do not remember I ever heard that one 
them miſcarried through his Fault, or proved we] 
wiſe than the kind and ſort that was ſent for; his 
Name is Nicholas Parker, Nurſery-man at Strand-in- 
the-Green in Chiſw ick-Pariſh, near London ; where 
Ian well perſuaded any Gentleman or other may be 
punctually and Terug dealt with, gy not known 
to bim. | 
F 


PCs 


: 


terrupting 1 er Atten- 
8 of my Pariſh, which 2 ought 
always to be uppermoſt, and to lie next the Heart of us 
the Ambaſſadors of Chriſt, who have ſo great a Truſt 
and ſolemn a Charge committed to us, as The Teach- 
ing others the way of Salvation. C91) bn 
I hope tbereforè I need not ſay. any thing further by. 
way 2 logy, except it be with reſpett to the Defects 
and Omiſſons of this ſmall Traft ; and Theſe, I hope, 
will be pardoned by the great Maſters in this Science, as 
coming from aClergy-man, who owns he-has had great- 
er things to mind. But if I have ſaid any thing here to 
Per ſuade thoſe of ny own Order to love an agreeable 
Exerciſe and Recreation, and have taught them how 
to make ſomething of Intereſt and Pleaſure of thoſe. 
little Parentheſes of their Lives, which moſt. commonly. 
0 for nothing; I. hall have gain'd my End, and the 
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CHAP. 1 


0 encerning x Preparing the Granel fu Planting n 
and 


Sowing. 
E Method that I ſhall obſerve in 
treating on this Subject, ſhall be 
the ſame that I Jon adviſe all 
Perſons to proceed in, who intend. - 
8 co form a Garden of their own, --- 
—— here it may be there are little or 
no Ae towards it. And I do not intend to 
direct you to any ſuch coſtly Experiments and Rules 
as Monſieur Quintinye propoſes to his Royal Maſter: 
But ſhall all along have regard not only to the chea- 
peſt, but alſo the. moſt Expeditious Methods to 


procure you the Fruits of Jour Coſt and Labour. 
| There 


2 The Pleaſure and Profit 
Therefore for the fake of thoſe who muſt either 
form a Garden out of their Home-ſted, or (which 
is moſt common ) do find a mounded Place for a 
Garden full of little elſe but noxious and ſpread- 
ing Weeds, I ſhall lay down the following Rules 

diltinaly to each Caſs To. the firſt, who are to 
- form a Garden anew, and intend to build Walls, I 
ay that Thirty or Forty Yards ſquare is abundant- 
Iy enough for that you intend for your beſt Garden, 
whete you would have your choiceſt Fruits and 
Flowers grow; for more would make you uneaſie 
to have it kept and managed as it ought: If there 
be ns t Inconvenierice in it, it will be better to 
have your Walls face not the fotrf Cardinal Points, but 
rather berweer them, vi. South-Eaſt, South-Weſt, 
North-Eaſt, and Nortt-Weſt ;; for then the two for- 
mer will be good enough for the beſt Fruit; and the 
two latter good enough for Plums, Cherries, and 
Banking Pears. Only obferve this, that inſtead of 
building your Wall that faces the North-Eaſt, it 
may be adviſeable (to fave Charges) to phat a 
Crab-Hedge of three Rows, which will be 4 880d 
Mound, and will quickly grow up to be a Bettdr 
Fence than a Wall againſt the Weſt and Sonett 
Winds, which make /rhe greateft Deſtruction in a 
Garden; and according to the Obſervations I He 
made, do blow two parts in three of the whoſe 
Year. It may be adviſeable alſo to plant here and 
there an Elm to be growing up to a greater height. 
For whatever you do, you muſt be fure to guard 
againſt the Weſterly Winds, which blaſt your 
Fruit more than thoſe-from the Eaſt, as they = 

- muc 
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much more frequent. Aſter your Platform is thus 
laid out, and you have diſpoſed your Walks of 


Gravel and Graſs, as your own Fancy leads you (for 


there is no Mode or Faſhion in thoſe things) you 
muſt then haſten to build your Walls, that your 


Fruit-Frees may be ready (to plant in Ofober, and 


in the mean time be digging your Ground to mel- 
low all Summer and Winter. . 
There is ſome different Method to be uſed b 
thoſe that find a Garden - place already mound 
full of noxious Weeds: For their firſt Care muſt be 
to deſtroy them; ſo that what is ſown or planted 


afterwards may not periſh by their ſpreading luxu- 


riant Growth. Several Methods have been propo- 
ſed towards deſtroying Weeds, ſuch as ſowing the 


Ground thick with Turnips, Hemp, Gr. But I have 


found no way ſo certain and effefuaþ as laying 
the whole Ground fallow all the Summer, by digging 
it over two or three ſeveral times, always obſerving 


to do it in the greateſt Heats and Drqught. - This 
ily Bair 


not only certainly kills all the Weeds, but it likewiſe 
mellows and enriches the Ground exceedingly, - 
all Farmers know very well. Moſt are flatürt 
deſirous and greedy to make ſome Improvement of 
their Ground; but if they ſow any thing with Ex- 
7 of Fruit, while tis full of Weeds, tis but 
ofs of time, and they will repent it. I do not ſpeak 
this with reſpe& to your Plantation of Fruit-Trees, 


either Dwarts or Wall- Trees. For Iwould have no 


time loſt in the Planting of them, that you may the 
ſooner taſte their Fruit; neither will the Method 
propos d in the leaſt hinder this Deſigu; for yon 


"MF 
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414 The Pleaſure and Profit 
| may with little difficulty clear thoſe particular pla- 
ces of all noxious Weeds (which yet muſt be done 

with care) where you intend to plant your Trees, 
and yet the reſt of the Ground may lie fallow; 
which leads me to ſhew you under this Head, what 
1s to .be done. before you plant your Trees : For 
except your Ground be extraordinary good indeed, 
ou muſt dig a Hole of four Foot ſquare, and two 

Foot deep, which muſt be filled up again with 
Dung and good Mould for each Tree you intend 
W to plant, If your Ground be Marle or ſtiff Clay 
WW (which is my particular Misfortune) you muſt get 
A all the Rubbiſh you can together, of * Stone, 

ſmall pieces of Brick and Tyle, Coal-afhes, and 
Drift Sand to mix with your beſt Mould and Dung, 
ſo that the Clay may not convert it to its own Na- 
ture; fill up the Hole with this half a Foot higher 
than the reſt of Level, remembring to preſerve ſome 
of the fineſt Mould near the Top (free from Dung) 
to plant your Tree in: But if your Soil be a not 
over- rich or hungry Gravel or Sand, 5 muſt fill 
up the Holes with the beſt rotten Horſe and Cow- 

Muck you can get, together with the richeſt 

Mould. Thus when your Holes are cleared from 

Weeds, and prepared and filled up according to the 
foregoing Direction, put an upright, Stick in the 


A - a pay My wy 1,1. oe + oo SS 13 


middle of the Hole for a Mark where to plant the 8 
Tree in the Order you intend, 4 in 
But | becauſe it is a thing of ſuch great Conſe- 8. 
quence to have your Trees well planted, in order to m 
ſecure their future Growth and Proſperity, I cannot | p 
but add one farther Direction about thi me, R 
6 whic | 


ich Plough or Spade, which1 ſuppoſemay ealily be 
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which long Experience has confirm d tome to be a 
one, viz. this; That nothing is more agrees 
— or ſuitable to the Roots of a young Tree than 
d Mould or Earth, ——— had habbigh> 
e compaſs of an Age been turn d up eithet 


found in moſt Lordſhips: But I would recommend 
that particularly which is wont to be called a Waſte . 
or Common, whereon Cattle have uſed to ſtand ei- 
ther for Shelter or Convenience. The Nature and 
Richneſs of this having Bever bebri exhauſted by the 
luxuriant Growth of Plants or Shrubs, or larger 
e there is a ſtrange and uncommon Fertilit — 

more, I think, than is ordinarily to be met wit 
15 other rich Compoſitions, of made Earths 3 — 
leaſt tis ſuch as 1 — found: more ſuitable for the 
27 of young Trees; and therefore the more of 
put into the Places where you. plant, the 
Mey al e d ing to take-off a upper 
Turf, and dig only one Spade deep for this 
purpoſe ; and if — Garden-Soil de Marl or Clay, 
remember (as I obſerv'd before) to mix Coal aſhes or 
Drift · ſand with it, otherwiſe all will quickly be con- 
verted to the native circumambient Soil, and there- 
by your Tres in ten ox twelve Years time will lan- 
guiſh, canker, and it may be, die. 

I need not tell you flere.) that tis perfect murder 
ing a young Tree to ſet it in the ſame Place and 
Soil where an old one had grown; and therefore 
more thian ordinary care is to be tałen to repleniſh the 
Place with this new untry d Mould, as far as the old 
1 or atleaſt afar a eee 87. | 


— 
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It may not be amiſs alſa ſto add under this Head, 
that if your good Soil be very-iſhallow, or that 
Four Gade over⸗wet and t moiſt, it is a yery 
good and fafe way to lay Tiles or Bricks all over the 
bottom of hex "ore apy hinder the Roots from 
firiking downwards; arid ſo oocaſion their {preading 
dato the good Soil. För- tig d/Rule in Gardening, 


thitthe note horiaontally eithar Roots or, Branches 


pf Fruit. Trees vun / the better they anſwer the Pur 
of bearing Fruit z a8 ſhall have Oecaſion to 
oblet ve further under oak Head of Pruning. Thhall 
Wiclude thiwHad with adiſing thoſe Who are ſo 
unhappy as'to/te' upon a ſpewy, wet, or clay Soil, 
to make a pretty! many convenient Drains, which 
may be dene ht ã very eaſie Charge, by only digging 
Trenches two he? Aur ror T to the 
lower Ground! and —— in Pebbles 
rough or rubhiſni Stones: Upon which 1 lay fol anal 
green Boug hs, and "aggro Earth again upon 
them. Thi I haye experiegced to 3 Tears, 
36; and will i dener agar ae 
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Of the Method of Planting, Four il in 
| we 95 51 er Garden. 
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XXX E BN. you (have diſpoſed! your Borders 

VVVaccordißg to the!!! foregoing Directions, 

as Fett Car "ma(t'be had in the right * 
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about ſix em 
2 5 228 7 Gull Ex 1 


The fo 


diſpoſing . alſo your. young Trees; for if they! 
on lante n 7 ux, Hot rip e 
u their Roots, nor et 4 & 5k rig f Height M 
1 Diſtances, your E be: in get 
meaſure defeated. - low 


from the Nurſeries. 

me moſt hay neu” the 
is to prune. 7 by tal 
Fibres 2155 5 . he 


0 0 2 dey chte 155 or thres - 
urs are bacent ate 4 neg es if | 
they may remain prpne a8. 4 5 The next. 


thing to be done, by. ah HEE ED 
7 


oF of the. Ground ſeveral 
ty dry, is to ſteep them in Tome Veſſel of M 
Water, or Diſh- Water, for 24 Hours, which v 


| ſupp ple the Roots, and make them apter to ſtrike new 
Fibr 


es inta the Earth when 1 ** The Head alſo 
muſt be pruned; but that . fe ne any time 


before it begins to bor fin 

Branch is ſufficient HA a 1 Pt. Js Fro nei 
leave. above two, N out above 
the Place of Grafting 5 Inoculation.. "Fa 75 


Dwarf, place it as . can 6 
Wall, ke the Foot as ha from 2 125 ion as os fi 
venientl Y. oy bh caring with its top, to the Wall. 
n about pruning the 
Roots 1 Wo, ought to be particularly. regarded, 
becaule it is the common Fault of young and unskil- 


| ul Planters to be covetous of leaving as much 


Da Head 


% 8 tet! enn .* ; : 
8 The Pleaſure and Profit © 
Head as may be; thinking That to be the earlieſt 
and moſt ready way to cover their Walls, and to 
have Fruit; whereas if it does not endanger, the 
Life of the. Tree, it is a certain means to, retard its 
Growth, and keep the Walls bare and uncover -d 
towards the Bottom. Indeed, Reaſon as well as 
Experience tells us, that there ſhould be a due pro- 
portion between the Roots and the Head; for Na. 
ture having receiv'd a great Check at the Removal 
of a Tree, its Roots being wounded, ſhortned, and 
expos'd to the Air, if the Tree ſhould” not be eas d 
of that tall Head it got in its Proſperity; (now larger 


than the injur'd Roots can fapply with Sap) the 


neceſſary. Conſequence would be, that if it ſhould 
juſt live, yet it muſt continue in a weak, Ianguiſh- 
ing and unthriving Condition. However it may ea- 
ſily be perceived, by what has been ſaid, that there 


3s a diſcretional Power to be us d by a Planter with 
reſpe& to thoſe Trees which are only removed from 


one part of the Garden to another, taken up with 
great Care, and moſt of the Mould about the Roots. 

uch I have myſelf frequently removed without 
either pruning Root or Branch, and have ſucceeded 
very well: But then this is hardly to be practis d 
on any but ſmall young Trees: And I ſometimes do 
this deſignedly, with only this View, to check the 
luxuriant Growth of a too vigorous Tree running al- 


together into Wood, taking it up carefully, and im- 


mediately 1 down again in the very fame 
place, for a rea 

come to Pruning. 
> | 2 1 


The 


you'll hear more of, when we 
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The different Nature of Soils is to be regarded, as 
to the Height you are to plant a Tree above the Le · 
vel of your Walks. In a warm, dry Soil, a little 
Elevation does; but in a wet Clay you. cannot or- 
dinarily plant too high, ſo that you do but in any 
ſort cover the Roots with the beſt fine Mould, and 
reſerve it moiſt for one Lear againſt the ſcorching 
Bo of the Sun, by which means it will be preſerv- 
ed from Canker, and thrive much the faſter, ev'n 
tho' there ſhould appear ſome part of the bigger 
Roots above the Surface; and ſtill remember to allow 
for the ſubſiding of the new Earth, which will de- 


ceive you three or four Inches. Be careful to folloß 


theſe Directions, obſerving to leave no Vacuities 


at the Roots, but preſs the fine Mould gently aud 


cloſely with your Hand, and you need not ſear 
hardly any ſort of our Fruit Trees growing and flou- 
riſhing. rr 
But it may not be amiſs to ſay ſomething concern- 
ing a ſafe Method: to keep new-planted Trees 
moiſt and cool for the firſt Lear, and if need ber 
for the ſecond. , Mr. London and Wiſe recommen 
Fern and Straw laid five or ſix Inches thick, and two 
or three Foot every way from the Stem of the Tree, 
having firſt laid half rotten Dung all round the 
Tree. I very much approve of this, to keep them 
warm in Winter from the violent Froſts: But the 
Straw and Dung lying too long together engender = 
Worms, Ants, and other ſorts of Vermin, very inju- 
rious to Roots of Frees: Therefore the beſt Method 
I have found ta keep the Roots cool and moiſt in 


Summer is to lay Sand ina convenientCircle round the 


B 3 Stem 


o e Plegſure and Profit 
3 of the Tree, and then pitch or pave it With 
ſmall Pebbles, Flints, or any littte ſmooth Stones, 
which will not only look beautiful to the Eye, but 


alſo effectually anſwer the end of keeping the Tree 
cool; and beſides, when you water it in the Sum- 


mer, will help to let in the Water, and keep the 


Earth from being waſh'd/4way from the Roots. 4 
It is alfo to be obſerved, tłiat this Method of ma- 
Bhaging Trees in the planting them will be of the 
fame uſe with reſpect to all Ever. greens, which are 
generally not over forward to thrive after a Removal. 
TH, you'muſt <2 = thein after the foregoing Rules, 
but not prune” them, efpecially Hol lies and Yews, 
which Have mate Roots, ai will hold tHe Earth 
— Op = Tuffitient to convey them to ſmall Diftan- 
;. and if a greater Diſtanceisreq Hired, they ought 


10 12 ſent in Pots or Baskets, tliat neither Root nor 


TT a be touch'd with a Knife. In 
o theDiftance in Which Pruit-Trees tre to be 
Pune againſt a Wall, Lou js in à great meaſure 
See egulated by the height « of the Wall. Four Yards 
iſtance will 05 if the Wall be ten or twelve Foot 
High, but if it be but ſeven or eight Foot" High, 
five Fards diſtance is tlie! Jcaſt that can be al- 
| 1owed: Only you are to 'obſerve. that a Pear, 3 
Plum, an Apr Pos and 4 Rerry, requne ſomethir 
A greater Diftance than a or Nectot ine; 2 
therefore the lower Walls rob are moſtiſuitable to 
the latter, if they have but a good Aſpect. cannot 
but ps Tine that frugal” Method practis d by 
moſt Gard'ners near London, of Planting tall Fruit- 
Tiees, Cherries, or Flums! in che intermediate ou 
0 


* 
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he. Wall, ſo that both top and bottom will be 
wig meh nid FR r three Years time, 1 : 
hy; arks, prea Land; WIE = eaſe, the 
1 therall, ney 4th paking Sapdards 
15 e except c ot had rat ht huſe to, 5 
0 termeg C Ces,W 
n up lose topf dbeay the ſecond. or t 4 


A 0 the belt; 352 for. Planting; the 


Rule to be given dam the. middle 
Ofober to the middle c only you mull 
ſure to avoid doing an lis nafore in 


Froſts and if, your E coming d wn happen | 
to be overtaken, by. them your only JV is to carry 
them iqto. Cellars, laying what. Jou can, get 
over theix Roots, and plenty o 1 ers that, 
ſtaying till the Froſt; eee that on may plant 
them ſafely; Tho L have ſaid that = une betwix 
Oftober and Merch be 1 0 Vl, Yet, 
prefer, planting in Autumn rather than S pring, for 
theſe two, following Reaſons. a 
(10) Bæcauſe a Treeplantgd inOfo ber or November, 
if the Ground he not over: moiſt and cold, will make 
ſome little Progreſs * — * its futuje Growth -du- 
ring the Winter Half year, its Roots (Welling and 
diſpoſing themſelves to put 7 thoſe ſeveral ſmall 
Fibres, which are to nouriſh and rt. the Tree, 
and ſo prepare it for the kinder Influences of the Sun 
in the Springs when alſo the Earth will be better fix- 
ed and ſettled about the Roots, ſo as to keep out the 
parching Winds of March and April, often fatal to 
young Trees, as well as, Wo PR OR” Plants and 


Flowers. . 
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Tube Pledf ure ny n \ 


ef \y Becht the Spring is a time when he chief 


of a Gardener's Work comes on, Digging, Sowing 
all manner of Seeds, Grafting, and ſome Pruning and 


Nailing therefore it is not deſirable to have alſo 
the buſineſs of Planting Trees to do N when 
moſt of his other Buſineſs falls together upon his 


Hands. We commonly fay, what is done in a 


Hurry is ſeldom done * well: and when Bufineſs 
is once put into good Order, tis ni gh half done: 
makes à great part of a Wiſe Man; s Pleaſure and 
werſion, to have always ſomething to do, but 
never too much. And methinks we ſhould al- 
ways chuſe to have Amuſements offer themſelves 
to us, not in a Crowd, but in a regular and 


. orderly Succeſſion. Befides, ſome Intervals of 


Time betwixt one ſort of Bifineſs in a Garden and 
another are; very deſirable to a good Man, who 


knows how to recapitulate al hs Pleaſüres in a 


devout liſting up of his Hands, his Eyes, and his 
Heart to the bud and bountiful Author of Nature, 
who gives Beauty, Reliſh,” and Succeſs to all our 
honeſt Labours. Theſe grateful Thoughts, I own, 
18 Contemplations in my own Garden, (with 

e Hopes of living in Paradiſe it ſelf, where both 
atural and Revealed Religion will be better un- 
derſtood than they are at preſent) give me a com- 
fortable Taſte of the Divine Goodneſs and Boun- 
Thi which alone give the trueſt Reliſh to” Grp 


ngelſe. 
"Pix to return, and to ccnchitle this Chapter: : Your 


Trees being planted according to the foregoing 
en and — with their tall Heads till 


the 


che beginning of March, tack'd to the Wall to pre- 


what is to be done next, to make the other parts of 


pen to give ſome uſeful Hints to thoſe who are de- 
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| chat could be as cheap and as eaſily had as another, 
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vent their being ſhaken 'with Winds, you are then 
to * their Heads according to üb. Rule alrea- - 
dy laid down ; but great care muſt be had a 
be done with a ſharp Knife and a ſteady Hand, 
fear of diſturbing the Root : Cut it W 
8 5 | 


F 
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Concerning 1 the moſt agreeable Diſpoſition of P 


"GARDEN. 

211 75 5 144. 
6 FTER a an ran and diligent ere to ib our 

Walls with Trees planted after the beſt Me- 
thod. and in the propereſt Seaſon; we Will commit 
them to the prolifck Bleſſing of Heaven, that gives 
Life and fruitful Seaſons, and proceed to conſider 


the Garden agreeable as well as profitable. 
poſe is not to give you all the varieties Plans 
Hor to lay out great Deſigns. Every one may caſi- 
10 pleaſe himſelf in a Form that ſtrikes moſt his own 
h in ſo {mall a piece of Ground as I ſuppoſe a 
Garden need contain: Only, it may be, I may hap- 


/ 


firous to hear n lay to direct their 
own Faneies. © 


I would ſay then, what if Tete to chal d Finite 


it 


* in the middle, with narrow Borders * 
5 ig Mister ue, and on each ſide f t 


een os js 


-+ 
of rnd 
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it ſhould be a Square, or nahen an Oblong-{quaze, 
15 ng from dhe middle of m. Hues a, 


wg of all the ae Wiater-greens dach 


ſtances, which, will appear wich an agręcable 
auty from the Houſe all the Fear. But then l 


ay too, that 1 ſhould be under no ſort of Uneaſi- 
Nals do be conſin d to an irregular piece of Ground, 


which may be made to have its Beauties as well as 
the moſt regular Strait Lines bring any thing into 
Order, and I 8 —— bu a CEA le 10 a Garden has 
its Beaut) as, well a5 Square; and yet an irregular 
piece of Ground may be Oo, 5 have Both by 
virtue of ſtrait 1 viz. Borders and Walks. 


160 88 fl indeed, an TILT gl ot ſo 185 


le ee e 4p 111 —— 
Walks and dges inter- 


s 


Atant aud thorough 
5 pins ad hom and Hedges-terminate -in..obtufe 
do ways dulagreeable to thę Kyer; 

etygnare inſendbly led into Ne and unexpe 
Zealzmies {till as you 9 7 9 855 Three or for- Walls 
0 double Row — Hedges may be thexa contri- 
ved, zolopen themlelyes: at guce f N. . 
nati * the 5 ing 19 Gangs) and 1e 

angular Spaces, ian ingenious Fancy, may 
ly; diſpoſed and filled up either with Bor 


of lawgrs, or "with DwartfoLnocs, or-wich Fir- 
ring Shrubs, or with Ever-greens; or laſtly, with a 


little: Wildernefs of. Trees riſing one above another, 


e to thegoinrof acallone in the middle: 


this 


„ and, When, 
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this laſt may be made to look very beautiful. with 
Charge and Care to clip them ; for Lam nom got in- 
to a large Garden that requires a good Purſe 3 and 
therefore before I part with it, Iwill only add, that 
methinks Gentlemen ſhould not. be over-ſolicitous 
at great Charges, ſo to level or {quaretheir Gardens, 
as to throw them open to one ſingle view: from the 
Houſe; (which doubtleſs may be made a very beau 
tiful one) hecauſe it may he worth while tg eon 
der, whether mattais: may not he fo contrived; as to 
ord you many iungagpradiaerettinedes wholly; ow> 
g to the Irregularity or Vhevenneſs of the Ground 
inſomuch that everylittleadvance you make, you 
be preſented with ſamething ne wNtoſtrike thefFancys 
- Butzaltho' (@iybuſce) Irregularities are belt due 
guiſed and ſet off im a large: Plot of Ground ʒ. yet 
even in a leſſer Garden, an irregular Form it it be 


Hor very àukward indeed, may be redueedig a he · 


gularity ſufficiently agreeable as well as uſeful, as 
may be ſeen by the following plain Scheme. 
bots 928 sli, nfo 16912 81 ry net obiugo bank 
| | « 119752271 290ds 

67-253110 8 200 

-4y; 159 25H 
por bas 
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Rocher 
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Hape ſaid nothing about the 


ws be Pleafo de and pn 


But it is ſeldom one ſhall meet with ſo irrega- 
lar à piece of Greund ready Walled out and de- 
fgned for a Garden ; and it can hardly be ſuppoſed 
any Lover of Order would ones to n it — if 
He could eafily help it. : 

As to the Walks, every one Ani: both 
Graſs and Gravel are very agreeable when they, are 


Well kept; and therefore it is convenient to havela 


mixture of both g and I think ſeven Foot wide is ſuffi- 
cieht for either, in ſuch a Garden as 1 am ſuppoſing. 


Only it may vot be amiſs to add, ihat it will be 


{ore advantage to your Fruit, if you contrive thoſe 
Walls that 15 parallel to your South-eaſt or South- 
weſt Walls to be Gravel, becauſe the Sun will cer- 
tainly thereb reflex an additional Heat to them. I 
reſt Materials for 
Walls, — ſuppoſe every one will chuſe to 
mute uſe of - as are — at Hand, and 


for a Bri ls 1 8 'ty — prove 
cheaper tan tllat of Stone, whi mime larger 
—_ bigger Nails © 7 wen er there is 


t of Wall very common in, orthampton- 
ire and / Leiceſter-ſhire, viz; that made of Earth 
and Sti we tempe pered t * known by the 
name of Mug Which (tet not ſo Handſome) 
pier to affirm (0 rar to Wh moſt have ſaid) 
to be better than bebe two former for accele- 
_ the ripyrſiog of inc, as La ſelf have found 
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by Experience. The Fruit indeed is ſometimes 
apt to be ſoiled by great daſhes of Rain: But there 
is not much in, A the Objection is wholly 
taken away in Fruit às requires” paring,”as 
Peaches and Pears, Sc. If the Walls be made of 
very good Earth, and well temper'd, Nails will do, 
otherwile I uſe Pegs of Wood, ſuch as ate uſed for 
bad Walls for thing the Branches. The large 
Copin of Straw that is laid upon theſe ſort of Walls 
is no ſmall” Advafitage to the Fruit in ſheltering 
them, and keeping off all perpendicular Rains. But. 
as ] obſerv'd! they are not very lightly z and thoſe 
who will regard Beauty ſhould” have Brick Walls. 
It is not convenient to have the Borders under the 
Wall too wide 3 three Foot is ſafficient, that you 
may not at every turn be foro d to ſtand upon them 
to nail or gather. There are great Varieties of A- 
romaticks and other Plants recommended to ſupport 
Borders, ſuch as Thyme, Winter- Savoury, ſeveral forts 
of Sedums but none I approve of ſo much as Dwark- 
Box, in that i it is ſo durable, and ſo eaſily kept with 
o one clipping i in a Year. 
* Great care muſt be taken that no ſort of tall Trees 
IT be ſuffer'd to grow in any of the oppoſite Borders. 
is or intermediate Spaces, ſo that the 8 ade of them 
reach to any of the South-Eaſt or South-Weſt 
h Walls, e our Expectations of having $ gpod 
or early Fruit 0 t be eafſl fruſtrated ; thoſe 
2) | ces fo near your Walls would be better filled with 
) | round Dwarfs kept hollow in the middle; or rather 
Vith flat ones „Hümouring the Borders with theirHo- 
d rizontal Branches; and what forts are propereſt for 
* _ I ſhall tell you in a Chapter by itſelf, 1 
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to my beſt 
better, 5 


ordinary, who _ fry 


4 
ces, ſome of thaſe Reptiles a Kitchen, pou 
ork Onions, Parſnips, Spinage, Ee. that it may 


r its purpoſe, a profitable as well as. pleaſant 
| . for theſe not grow ing tall, but kept clean 


from Weeds, are * all, 71 rather 


make a pleaſing variety amo 
Indeed, I commonly chuſe to 


1 ligh out 725 ls Gp 


den; all thoſe — taller things, Peas, Beans, 


Kidney-beans, and Cabbages, which are not fo 
— and look more ruinous ; and therefore 
aſlign them a place by themſelves at a diſtance. 

It. is needleſs to add amy more Particulars under 
this Head; every one s own Fancy muſt ſupply what 


ſeems a Defect; for. twould be endleſs to ſpeak to 


all thoſe Cafes. that an uneven e pc of 
Sd eee RENT) ir $504 440 
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I pite from the great t Buſineſs and Concern of 

Planting and diſpoſing the Ground according to 
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moſt); we mult by no means forgets; as ſoon as poſibe 
ble, to begin to raiſe Nurſeries of all forts of Trees 
which will be growing up to cxerciſe dur Art and 
Skill and ſupply all our future Mants, which alſu 
will ſtul anſwer our purpoſe of Pleaſure and Profir; 


And I am not for throwing ſuch: Nurſeries too! fis 
from our daily and conſtant 4g but um 
t 


em hive 


Willing if pollible, to Jet the chief of 


a place in the beſt Garden, leſt they be forgottei 


and neglected; for which purpoſe an irregular Figu 


in a Garden is peculiar iy ſubſervient, affording fe. 


ral little triangular Spaces proper to raiſe theſcrera 


Nuxzſeries'we-ſhalk have occaſion for. 2:041u9 21113. 


No there are at leaft two diſtin&Places tobe al- 
lotted for the purpoſe of Nurſeries, uiz. one for tall 


Standards, Apples, Pears, Oaks, Elms, Aſhes, Sy- 


to he at ſome diſtanee from the Houſe; and anbther 


for Dwarfs, ſuch as you intend for Peaches, Apricots, 
Pears, Plums, and Cherries. And I would alf hade 


a third added for all forts of Ever · greens by them 


ſelves. Now theſe two latter may be yery-property 


made in ſome ſueh by- places, as moſt Gardens will 


afford, and that with no interruption to the Beauty 


Raſt 


e lodge. 0:30 ene 5d hs 
The Nurſery you intend for the taller Standards 
ſhould be made in a good rich light Soil; from the fe- 
veral ſorts of Seeds 


are not to be preſer d for Stocks to make Apples and 
Pears. Limes and Elms are to be raiſed from plats 


to 
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peculiar to their kind; ſowh in 
Offober or November. Crabs and wild Pear Kernels 


ted Suckers; and if you ſow Walnuts, tis adviſeable 
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to ſow them with the Gteen Shell upon 
ſerve them from Mice in the Winter. If this Nur- 


them, to pre. 
ſery be well managed and kept clean from Weeds 


for two Years, the third Lear the Crabs and Pears 


will be fit for Grafting and Inoculating, the Method 


of which 1 ſhall briefly ſhew you in a Chapter by it 


It will be convenient to have the Nurſery for 


D warfs by itſelf; that they may not be overtopt by 
taller Trees. And you are to obſerve that the Stones 
of Peaches and Apricots are by no means proper to 
raiſe thoſe ſorts of Trees good or laſting : But for 
this purpoſe you muſt get together a good Quantity 
of Stones taken either from the Pearsplum, Muſcle, 


or Bonum magnum Plum, which have been found by 


long Experience to be better and more laſting than 


any other. Ihe not being careful about this matter 
has been the occaſion of great Difappointments ; 
the Trees often dying after two or three Tears, tho 
the Stocks have been alive. Black Cherries alſo are 


the only Stocks whereon to raiſe all the ſeveral ſorts 


of Cherries; but the beſt Plum will do on any ordi- 

Plum or Sucker: Tho tis not ſo adviſeable to 
uſe Suckers, even from the beſt ſorts, becauſe they 
will be conſtantly apt to put forth ſuch Plenty of 
Suckers themſelves, and ſo the Vigour of the Tree 


| may be too much exhauſted that way. 8 


I be third Nurſery. alſo that I mentioned, of all 
ſorts of Ever- Greens, is a very pleaſant and profitable 


one, and deſerves a place in our Garden; but it re- 


quires ſomething a different Management from the 
two former. For which Purpoſe you muſt provide 
31 | your 
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our ſelf with a ſufficient quantity of the Seeds or 
rries of Holly, Lew, and Juniper, which you - 


may put into diſtin& but ordinary Pots or Boxes, 
putting alſo ſome fine Mould over them in the Pot, 
and fo bury them for one Year. For if you ſhould 
fow them (as other Seeds) immediately,” they would 
not come up the firſt Lear; by which means you 
would loſe the Ground that Year, and have befides 
the trouble and charge of keeping it clear from 


Weeds: Whereas 


thus laying” them in heaps 


for one Year in any by-place, you will have them 
all ready by the following Spring to ſow out in or- 
der, and they will come up as other Seeds; only 
you muſt be very careful to keep theſe Beds clean 
from Weeds, which do fo eaſily choke all Plants of 
ſo flow a Growth. A flow Growth indeed they 


have for the firſt two Years ; but after that, they 


will recompence all your Labour and Care, by their 


pore 


ſhoul 


Uſefulneſs, and vigorous Growth: Whereas 


you content your ſelf to get theſe ſorts of 


Plants out of the Woods or Hedges, they will migh- 
tily deceive you. The (greateſt part of them will 


die 3 and' the reft will only toll you on with Ex- 
peRations of their Growth, and yet 


will rarely 


: 


prove vigorous and thriving Plants. | 

- This laſt Nurſery will be of great Uſe to give new 
Beauties to your Gardens as Occaſion ſerves, or as 
your Fancy ſhall lead you to adorn it with ſeveral 


ſorts of Ever-green Hedges: Among which, none in 


my mind is to be compar d to the Yew, which is (as 


I may fay) 


beautiful with clipping, and withal bids defiance 
e C 


ſo tonſile, and grows ſo very thick and 


to 
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= to che hardeſt. Winters, chat it is the beſt and moſt 


laſting Ornament in a Garden. To make one in 
love Shs theſe Hedges, you. need only take a 


l Walk either in Paradiſe or the Phyſick-Gardens at 


Oxford, where you are preſented —— all that Art 
and Nature can do to małe theſe things moſt agree- 
able to the Eye. Indeed, the Yew is a Plant that 
loves Uniformity, and is naturally apt to grow regu» 
lar, and withal ſo intire that it it is no very difficult 

matter to diſpoſe it either for Hedges or Pyramids. 

Lour Hollies will be beſt emplo — for + Stocks to 
raſa the ſeveral. variegated ſorts N by. Grafting and 
Inoculation; which, tho now. common, are no in- 
conſiderable Ornament to a Garden, making their 
beſt Shew, when, all other things have loſt their 
_ Glory; eſpecially when they ha appen to be full of 

| Red Berries, which. make a. moſt pleaſing, mixture 
with White, 'or Yellow, and Green Leaves. 

1 ought to tell you in this place, that Firrs s and 
Pain are to be raiſed from. thoſe little Seeds: ** 
out of their large Apples, and they will come | 
_ firſt Year, and will quickly make beautiful 

eſpecially i ina cold Clay. Phileres sand Pericanthi'a' 7 
will do beſt from Layers. And as for Vines. and 
Figs, the Culture and Encreaſe of them is ſo eaſily 
had from Layers and Suckers, that you need not 
give Fn — oy! farther . about N : 


: y 
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T is of all others the moſt important Concern 
of a Lover of a Garden, to know'how to prune 
his Fruit-Trees ſeaſonably, and according to Art; 
that when he comes to examine them at the time ot 
Fruit, he may find ſomething more than Leaves or 
Wood. And yet I can by no means think it ſo 
difficult à matter to do, as Monſieur Quintinye 
would make one believe, by his tedious and enig- 
matical way of Writing on this Subject, which (as 
far as I can ſee) has rather perplex d than inform d 
his Reader. I have had twenty Lears Experience 
in this Matter; and if I can but ſpeak intelligibly, 
(as I hope I may) I queſtion not but to make others 
perform and practiſe as ſucceſsfully as I have done 
my ſelf. So great a deſire have I that the Love of 
Gardening may prevail, that it be not tired with 
great Charge and little Profit, but be rewarded with 
good as well as much Fruit! Now in the Buſineſs 
of Pruning, it is a hard matter to ſpeak to all Caſes in 
exact Method, or in the Order of Time I ſhall there- 
fore firſt lay down ſome general Rules as the fix d 
Laws whereby every one ſhould govern himfelf in 
the Management of his Fruit-Trees, either Dwarfs, 
or thoſe againſt the . and then proceed to — 

rn 2 a Other 


— 


— — 
— — 
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ll other particular Directions that ought to be well 


regarded for each particular ſort, tho*. they have 
8 been taken notice of. To ahich 
purpoſe it 1s to be obſerv d; | 
(.) That the more the Branches of any Tree 
are carried Horizontally, the more apt and v2 bet- 
ter diſpoſed that Tree is to bear Fruit; and conſe- 
quently the more upright and perpendicular the 
Branches are led, the more diſpoſed that Tree is to 
encreaſe in Wood, and leſs in Fruit n 
Ibis is what I have long'experienc'd to be true; 
and (as I conceive) the reaſon ' of it ſeems to be, 
That by bending down the Branches of a Tree 
from a Perpendicular to an Horizontal poſture, you 
thereby check the Sap, or free Circulation of it; 
(for that it doth circulate, Tſhall ſhew you in an- 
other place) which Circulation when Nature per- 
forms moſt freely, tends to Growth and Encreaſe 
in Wood; but when it any way ſuffers a check ei- 
ther by Art or by Accident in the Body or Root, 
leſs vigorous and luxuriant Shoots are form'd, and 
conſequently more bearing Bulls. 
. 2.) As a Conſequence of the foregoing Propo- 
ſitzon, you are ever to take care to keep the middle 
olf a Free free from great Wodd,' or thick Branches; 
but as theſe encreaſe and grow upon you, cut them 
out intirely'; there is no fear but the place will 
be filled up again quickly with better and more 
fruitful Wood. In Dwarts you are to keep all open, 
intirely free from Wood, leaving only Horizontal 
Branches: And in your Wall- Trees, if you do but 
take care to furniſh your Wall with Horizontal 
phe 2 Branches, 
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Branches, Nature will make an abundant-provi- 


ſion for the middle ; and therefore you muſt chuſt 


diſcreetly ſuch as are not over · vigorous Shoots, to 
furniſh you with bearing Branches; a defect of 
which, or the want of plenty of Bloſſoms in any 
Fruit-Tree, is (generally ſpeaking) a Reproach to 
the Skill of the Gardener. For tho' he cannot com- 


mand Fruit from Bloſſoms, on the account of bad 


and unkind. Seaſons,” and ſo cannot have it when 
he pleaſes, yet he may in a manner have it where 


he pleaſeth, and keep almoſt all parts of the Tree. | 


1W-a'bearmp-ſtace;; 7 2 Trois 55 pormore 2507 anont 
( 3.) Another general Rule to be obſerved is, to 
tale care your Tree be not  over-full or crouded 
with Wood, no, not even with bearing Branches, as 
is too frequently ſeen in the management of Peaches, 
Nectorines, and Cherries. Nature cannot ſupply a 
ſufficient quantity of ſuitable Juices for them; and 


then the conſequence will be, that none of them will 


— — 


— — 


be well ſupplyd, but the Bloſſoms will either drop 


off, or the Fruit will dwindle to nothing. How- 
ever, this is certain, that a convenient ſpace between 
one Branch and another is moſt proper; à multitude 
and confuſion of Branches crouding one upon an- 
other, producing neither ſo much nor ſo good Fruit. 
So, crolling one Branch over anather is reckon d very 
unſeemly, and is indeed contrary to the Rules of 
Art. But yet this is not to be thought ſo frightful 
a Sight, that we muſt conſtantly avoid it, even to 
the ſuffering void Spaces and Barrenneſs in the Wall, 
which is a greater evil. A ſlender - bearing Branch may 
often well enough ſteal behind the main Body of the 
0.21301 C3 Tree, 


l! Tree, or {ome of its larger Branches, and not offend 


' 

the Eye at all; but may gratifie the Taſte at the End 
q of the Lear. But ſtill this Practice muſt not be 

made too bold with, for fear of Confuſion. | 
ll Laſtly, ſhall only add for a General Rule, that 
ll ſtrong and vigorous Branches are to be left longer 
1 than weak and feeble ones on the ſame Free, 
| conſequently-the Branches of a fickly Tree are to 
be prunedſhorter, and fewer. in number, than thoſe 
on a ſtrong healthful Tree. Methinks I need not 
add, that all Branches ſhooting directly forward 
from Trees growing againſt a Wall, are to be cut off 
cloſe to the Branch from whence they come; as alſo 
all Branches proceeding from the Knob, whereon 
the Stalk of a Pear grew; are to be intirely taken 
off; but not the Knob itſelf. After having given 
theſe general Directions, Lam perſwaded an 1nge< 
nious Lover of a Garden, by the help of ſame Ob- 
ſervations that he muſt have made of his own, 
might manage the Buſineſs of Pruning with tolera- 
ble good ſucceſs: But becauſe there are ſome Pecu- 
liarities belonging to the Management of almoſt e- 
very kind of Fruit · Tree, (ſuch, I now mean, as grow 
againſt a Wall) I ſhall ſpeak diſtinctly and particular - 
ly to each of them, what I have found by Experience 

to be a good and ſafe Method of Pruning 
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I ſhall begin with the Vine, which of all others 
needs Pruning moſt; and tho it is the eaſieſt per- 
formed, yet (as far as my Obſervation has gone) 
it is leaſt· underſtood. Our Climate is not ſo fi- 
211 JC ¾ --*  "_ 
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vourable, or the Sun over-bountiful of his Ripening 
Heats, but there is need of all the Care and the 
greateſt Art to cultivate and help Nature forward 
m bringing Grapes to any degree of Perfection in 
England: '\ However, this is to be done moſt Years 
with ſome Diligence and Skill. We will then be⸗ 
gin with the Vine, in the condition it is commonly 
left in November z, ——ů— if the Tree has any thing 
of Youth and Vigour, is confuſed and ruinous e- 
nough, tho? it has been carefully managed the pre- 
ceding Summer, the Vine putting out the moſt and 
the —— Shoots of any other Tree. After therefore 
you have taken ſpecial notice of the Firſt and Third 
general Directions already laid down, you muſt 
obſerve this e mM to the Vine, That the 
leſſer and weaker Shoots never bear any Fruit, and 
therefore muſt intirely be cut off, inaſmuch as they 
would only tend to weaken the Tree; in drawing 
away that Sap that ſhould go to nouriſh the a 
— which are thoſe of the moſt vigoro 
wo and therefore muſt carefully be pre preſerved, ly 

_ 4 or 5 Buds or E — laſt Year's 
er r if you ſhould leave more, they would 
only exhauſt ther Sap in vain, the firſt and ſecond; 
Eyes only bearing Fruit, and ſometimes the third. 
from the extreme part of the Branch. Indeed, whena 
Vine has put forth a more than ordinary vigorous 
Shoot, and you can carry it Horizontally into a 
void place, it will ſometimes bear in ſive or ſix of 
the extreme Eyes, and ſo may be left longer; but 
this is not ordinarily to be practiſed. A Vine muſt 
lie thinner of Wood than any other Tree, therefore 
le, C4 9 * 
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you. muſt carefully view what old Wood may be 
intirely ſpared,” and how you can conveniently fill 

that Space with neighbouring vigorous Shoots, ' ſtill 
_ obſerving every Lear to preſerve the new Wood, 
and to cut out the old. This firſt Pruning of the 
Vine may be done at any time before February ʒ but 
later than that is not adviſable, leſt it bleed in the 
Spring, which it will be very apt to do at thoſe 
places where you have cut off any thick Branches. 
There is alſo a ſecond and third Pruning to be 
performed on a Vine: The ſecond is to be done 
about the middle of May, when the Bunches of 
Grapes are perfectly formed, and the Branch has 
ſhot two or three Foot long; then pinch off the 
Branch about fix Inches above the Fruit, and nail or 
any way faſten it cloſe to the Wall, ſo that the 
Fruit may touch, if poſſible. The fruitleſs Branches 
may be let alone to the third Pruning at Midſummer, 


when all muſt be re- examin' d z for then you are 


to unburthen the Vine of that multitude of luxu- 
riant Branches it is apt to put forth, and to ſhorten 
them to à convenient length, to let in the Rays 
of the Sun towards Ripening the Fruit: Tho you 
are to take notice, that it is not convenient to have 
the Fruit too much expoſed, for fear of cold Nights 
and Rains. El 07652 nnen Hiro 
A vigorous Vine will ſtill require a fourth Pru- 
ning about Auguſt, when it will! have ſhot out 
Shoots from the extremity of the laſt Pruning; 
which therefore muſt be ſhortned again, and ſome 
of the Leaves diſcreetly pluck d away from before 
the Fruit. 1 1176 (b . 3 09 1 342771 
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There is a more than ordinary Neceſſity for 


carefully minding and managing the Vine, becàuſe 
all we can do 1s little enough to get ripe Fruit, e- 
ſpecially ſome Years, and on a bad Soil: But even 


with both thoſe Diſadvantages, with a little Dili- 


gence and timely Care, there has ſeldom been a Tear 
but I have had good Grapes, and moſt Years great 


Plenty. I have try'd ſome Experiments for accelera- 


in Frne into an empty Flask, "and running” the 
Branches upon the Tiles of the Houſe, or on a 


Slope- Wall, but neither anſwered my Expectation. 


The Grapes indeed ripened in the Flask rather 
ſooner, but then they were apt to be mouldy, for 
want of free Air, and had an infipid Taſte; and 
the Slopes, tho? they admitted more of ' the 
Sun's Rays, yet they ſubjected the Fruit more to 
the Rains, Deus, and cold Nights, which (as far 
as I could fee) overpower'd' the greater Bleſſing of 
the Sun. To ſo little Purpoſe is it for Men of 
Theory * to philoſophize about rheſe matters, with- 
out having had ſome Experience and Knowledge in 
the PraQtice. (f 


The PEACH andNECTORINE. 


Both theſe require the ſame Culture and Ma- 
nagement, and therefore I put them together; and 
if the general Rules already laid down be but care- 
fully obſerved, there will not need much to be ſaid 


* As an Ingenious Author has done, n 2 Book in 
Nuarto, to ſnew in a Mathematical Way the great Advantage of 


Slope-Walls. 
towards 


— — — 


"that are good and healthful. I theſe Trees make 


Wall with ſmaller Wood. F ruit- bearing Branches, 
which are very eaſie to be known, by their full and 


5 


| towards the Government and ſucceſsful Pruning of 
theſe, which are ſo apt to put forth plenty of bear- 
PS Branches aſter the ſecond or third Lear | of 
1 


lanting, that you may eaſily make choice of thoſe 


100 muclx haſte, to bear, that is a bad ſign of Weak- 
neſs, and they muſt be managed. accordingly, by 
plucking off all or moſt of the Bloſſoms or Fruit, 


and; pruning ſhort. This is a very cali manage- 
ment ; all the difficulty is, when à Peach is over- 


vigorous, ſor then Nature is apt to make great Con- 


Fuſion, and it requires ſome ;$kill to know chat to 


— ws 


chuſe, and what to | refuſe, Lou muſt-therefbre 


be ſure to cut out what great Wood can convenient- 


I be ſpared,; and hat remains myſt be left the long- 
ex, ten or twelve Inches of theilaſt-Years Shoot, not 
forgetting that in two or three, Years it muſ be cut 
intirely out, when you can otherwiſe furniſh'your 


ſwelling Buds, are not generally to be ſuffered a- 
boxe five or fix Inches. Theſe. (as I obſerved) are 


always of the weaker ſort, and of the preceding 
| Year's Shoot. Lou muſt take care to cut out all 


dead Wood, and yellow ſapleſs Shoots ; which that 
Yeu may be ſure to do, it is good for this and other 
eaſons to ſtay till the hard Froſts are over before 
vou prune a Peach, which muſt be done with a 


. {harp Knife too, otherwiſe Strings of the Bark will 


be left behind; a Pen- knife 1 is moſt proper 
for the ſmall bearing Branches. All Autumn Shoots 
muſt be rejected as uſeleſs and unprofitable. When 
ebf | you 
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— ſhoxten the Shoots diſcreetly, and faſten them 
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have thus trim d and form Tree into Beau- 
—_— Order, you have 6 des do at it (except 
the __ your young Fruit where more than two 
of a heap together) till Midſummer, when you 


to the Wall, no matter in what Order, becauſe that 
muſt be alter d the next Pruning, only you muſt take 
care to let the Fruit ſee the Sun as ſoon as tis partly 
come to its bigneſs, which will give it its Nane 
tiful Colour, and Maturity allo... 

After what has been here ſaid, I cannot think . 
neceflary to add any thing particularly. with 2 — 
to the Apricot, that the ſame 
as the Peach, except that there is no of its 
bearing too ſoon, and that it is ſomething more apt 
to run into Wood, which therefore muſt be ace 
larly confider'd, and Sens. tl: t 


La "The PEAR. 


There is no » Tres requires the exact and l | 
Obſervation. of thoſe general Rules laid down, fo 
much as the Pear, which in free and rich Soils is apt 
to be unruly and ungovernable, IG altogether 


into Wood and luxuriant Branches, It 1s common- 


ly too proud for à Wall; but yet for the ſake of that 
noble Fruit which ſome Kinds produce by the help 
of a Wall, it is worth while tobumble him and keep 
him in Order, For which purpoſe' (befides' what 
has been already ſaid) I ſometimes plaſh the moſt vi- 
gorous Branches, cutting them near the place from 
whence they ſhoot, more than half N which 
effectually checke its Vigour, and * 


* 
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renders it more diſpoſed to make weaker Shoots, 
and ſorm bearing Buds. This Method of Plaſhin 
is Alſd ef ſingular Uſe, when you would avoi 
amen and have only an awkard Branch to 
make uſe of to fill the Vacancy: For by this means 
you may reduce it to what Order you pleaſe, ſo as 
| to anſwer your purpoſe, and reward you with Fruit. 
But you are to take notice that this is not to be prafti- 
ſiedon auy Tree but the Pear and Plum z; the Trial 
would be too dangerous on the Peach or Apricot, 
becauſe they would be apt to put out Gum at _ 
Places, and ſo endanger killings thewhole Branch.” 
Alam aware that many recommend Grafting "ths 
| Pear on a Quince-ſtock,' which indeed effectually 
cures too great Luxuriancy and Growth, and may 
fora time anſwer the Purpoſe of bearing quickly, 
| (which therefore may make it worth while for them 
that have a great deal of Room to have ſome of theſe) 
but they are not long-liv'd,* do not bear ſuch fair 
large Fruit, nor make ſuch handſome regular Trees, 
as thoſe. grafted on a Pear-ſtock, Which I therefore 
chuſe to recommend to all thoſe who have not room 
to, try doubtful Experimente. 
ou, will eaſily diſtinguiſh che bearing Buds dba a 
Pear-tree as ſoon as the Leaves are off in November, 
W ich. are much fuller and more ſwell'd than others; 
Wl ich is tobe carefully minded, that you do not cut 
Sham off in — = All falſe Wood, or, a8 
ers call them, Water - hots are to be taken away, 
aß  caſily diſtigguiſhed by their having Eyes at 
much greater diſtance than ordinary from one ano- 
ther.; 6 Theſe are found in wor vigorous Trees, e- 
{ pecially 
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ſpecially. Peaches. The Cock-ſput is alſo to betak- 
en off, viz, the Extremity of the laſt Year's Prun- 
ing. It is to be managed as the Peach in the 


Jin 2 | 
| The F 1 G. rhe + * 
As this Fruit is commonly little known, and leſs 


valued by any but thoſe who have Gu/tum Eruditum 


(in Petromus's Phraſe); ſo (as far as my Obſerva- 


Qt 


tion has gone) the Management of the Tree ſeems to 


be as little underſtood: For as I haye hitherto given 
Directions for the right Pruning of other ſorts of 
Trees, ſo I muſt here dire& and recommend the not 
Pruning at all. The not underſtanding of which 


has, to my knowledge, been the occaſion, of that 


Barrenneſs, ſo viſible in many Noblemen'sand Gentle- 
men's Gardens, There is no Tree that doth generally 
produce more certain and plentiful Crops than this, 
if it be rightly manag d, or rather if you keep the 
e __ Y 

But when I ſay it muſt not be Pruned, I ri 
mean that its tender Branches are not to be ſhorted, 


as in other Trees; becauſe it is plain it puts forth 
its Fruit chiefly at the Extremities of the laſt Year's 
Shoot, commonly at the three laſt Eyes; any part 


of which if you take away, you cut off and deſtxoy 
ſo much Fruit. But yet this muſt not be ſuppos'd to 
hinder you from taking out the great Wood entire- 


ly, to avoid Confuſion, and alſo to cut ſome of the 


weak ſmaller Shoots cloſe to the great Wood, thefe 
eine of no Uſe but to exhauſt Sap. Whatever 
t 


erefore you cut from the Fig, you muſt do it as 


cloſe 


* 


them bear againſt a Wall in l_in aloft any Soil, and 
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and that no earlier than the latter end of March, for 
fear of Froſts and cold Rains: Only it is advilea- 
ble to tack its beſt. and biggeſt Branches cloſe to the 
Wall in November, 'that they may be the better ſhel- 
tered from the extreme Froſts in the Winter. Be 


ire to keep it free from Suckers, which this Tree 


8 to put forth plentifully. And I think there 
nee Fon — — farther to be d for the Government 


of this Tres, if the three firſt General Rules be 


but obſerved as ney ought. 


Cherries and require little Skill to make 


therefore there needs nothing to be added to the ge- 


neral Obſervations laid down. I ſhall only take 
notice before I conclude this Chapter, that both 
Winter and Summer, Bon-Cretien Pears want more 


Room to ſpread and extend themſelves than any o- 


ther; and therefore if you expect them to bear, you 


muſt allow them Elbow-room- and Height too; for 
if you. ſhould conſine them by ſhort Pruning, they 
will grow Knotty, and full of Wood without F ruit. 


I hae my ſelf 2 the Summer Bon-Cretien, in the 


Garden of my worthy Friend Dr. Wickart, now 


Dean of Wincheſter, bear plenty of noble large Fruit, 


betwirt twenty and thirty Foot high. There alſo 

I have eaten excellent Figs, from a proſperous 

Tree, even the ſame that afforded ſome to Kin 
Fames I. near'a Hundred Year ago, as dere 


4 e from a n on the ba? 471. 


cen 


cloſe to the Root, or an anf gr great Wood a8 you can, 
t 
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HES E two Operations in Gardening: 8 4 
pretty Ph Lede Entertainments to a Lo- 
ver of Curioſities in Art and Nature; and there 
fore, tho they have been 7 treated of by others, 

yet becauſe 7 — make up T0 great a part of a Gar: 
2H s Diverfion and Pleaſure at two ſeveral. Sea»; 
ſons. of the Year, I ſhall deſcribe and explain the 
Method of performing both diſtinctly, that this 
 Mnall Pen may not be thought defettive | in ſo 
Nconſiderable a Point. 
There are ſeveral Ways of Grafting, but 1 ſhalt 


mention only two, that I think moſt proper to the 
inds of of Trees. The firſt is that common: 


ſeveral Ki 
way of ae which is performed on Pear, 
Cherry, and Plum-ſtocks, eſpecially if they are of 
any Mer z by firſt chuſing a ſmooth Place in the 
Stock where you would graft, cutting the Head off 
ſlopewiſe ; then even the Top of the, Slope Hori 
zontally with your Knife, making a Slit down the 
middle of the Stock diſcreetly with a ſtrong Knife, 
or otherwiſe 3 then prepare your Scion taken from 
a vigorous Shoot of the foregoing Year, ſlaping 
it on each ſide from a Bud or Eye, 270 fn char it may 
e it ſelf to the Slit in the 80 the Wan 

193d | on 
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Scion and Stock cloſing exactly. Let it be daub'd 
pretty thick over with Clay tampered with ſhort 
Hay, taking carenot to diſturb the Scion, which 
muſt not be left with above three or four Ey es a- 
bove the Stock. The other way is much — 
to this, but can ordinarily be perform d only on 
App I and Hollies, the Bark in others not hand- 
ſomely parting from the Wood, as it muſt, The 
way istocut off the Head of the Stock ee, 
Gc. as before, and inſtead of ſlitting the Stock, 
only the Bark a little above an Inch on the back-fide 
of the Slope; then prepare your Scion made with 
a flat Slope about an Inch long ending on a Point, 
and begun from the back-fide of an Eye; but be- 
cauſe it may diſturb the thin end of the Scion to 
raiſe the Bark of the Stock, where you made the 
Slit, get any other piece of ſmooth Wood cut ſlope- 
wiſe as the Scion, and thruſt it down betwixt the 
Wood and the Bark, which you will find readily 
xo part, and then put in your Scion ready prepared, 
the Top' of the Slope: being thruſt as low as 'the 
Top. ſurface of the Stock. Clay it over as before, 
and leave as many Eyes. This I find to be almoſt 
a'never-failing way for Apples and Hollies ; and] 
prefer it to the other, becauſe it doth not give ſo 
grievous a Wound td the Stock by ſlitting it, which 
ſottietimes proves fatal. Beſides, in this laſt way 
the Scion does much ſooner heal over and cover 
the Stock, Nerv the Union: 18 N m 
pleated, 
The firſt Operation müſt be porflirm 'd on Poe 
Cherries, and Plums the latter end of W or 
egin- 
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beginning of Mareb ; bat; Hollies;ang. Apples muſt 
not be grafted till the beginning of April; it is con- 


enient that your Scionsf he cut off a E ortnight) or 
hree Weeks before'you-uſe them; laid in the Shade. 


le But notwithſtanding both theſe, Ways may Prove 
ne and proper Methods for propagating ; thoſe ſeve- 
Fal kinds RE Fruits, yet I; much rather prefer, and 
e therefore recommend that other, Operation called 


Inoculation or Budding; the Method of which J 
ſhall now deſcribe: / Cut off a vigorous, Shoot from 
a Tree you would propagate any time a Month be- 
fore, or a Month after Midſummer s then chuſe out 
a ſmooth Place in your Stock (Which ſhould: nor 
he of above three or four Years Grewth). making a 
downright Slit in the Bark of it a little above an Inch 
e Hong. and another craſs-wiſe at the hottom of that, 
- Ito give way to the opening the Bark. Then witir 
de Nyour Penknife (not too ſharp at tfie point) looſen 
gently. the Bark from the Wood on both ſides, be⸗ 
ginning at the bottom; which done, prepare our 
Bud taken from the aforeſaid vigorous Shoot, which 
muſt be cut off with a ſharp Penkniſe, entring pret- 
deep into the Wood, as much above as below 
2 Bud, to the length of the Slit i in the Stock as near 
as you can gueſs. After the Bud is thus cut off 
with the point of the Penknife and your Thumb, 
take out the Woody part of the Bud ; and if in doing 
er ¶this the very Eye of the Bud come out, and leave a 
N- deep Hole, arty It away, and take another. Then 
P pat this Bud in between the Bark and the Wood of 
's, ¶ che Stok at the croſs-{lit already opened, leading it 
or I upward by the Stalk where the Leaf grew, till it 
„ D 2 
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exactly cloſes :' Then bind it about with: coarſe 
Woollen Yarn, the better to make all parts of it 
doſe exactly, that the Bud may incorporate itſelſ 
with the Stock, which it will do in three "Weeks 
time, when you muſt looſen the Larn, that it do 
not gall the place too much, as it will be apt to do in 
"vigorous Stock. This Operation is beſt-perform'd 
in a cloudy Day, or at an Evening z and you Are to 
 6bſerve, the quicker it is done, the better it will ſuc. 
ceed. For tho a pretty many Words are neceſlary 
to'defcribe the Method of doing it, yet after alittle 
Practice, and that you are become ready at the 
Work, thirty Ineculattens maybe dene in an Hour: 
But you may take notice, that it is cenvement to put 
in two or tree Buds into one Stock, eſpeciatly Peach. 
es and Nectorines, that you hay have the better 
hazard of having one Hit, which is enougl. 
Peaches, and Nectorines, and Apricots are not 
to be raiſed any other way hut by Inoculation 3 and 
as for Pears; Cherries, Hollies and Plums, tho (ax 
F have ſhewtYyvity they may be Grafted, yet I prefer 
Inoculating them, for theſe following Reaſons.” - 
(..) Becauſe it is the ſureſt and leſs hazardons 
way ; nay, if the Stock be but vigorous, and not 
over-big, it is almoſt a never- failing way ; for by 
putting in two or three Buds into one Stock, it 
will ſeldom ſo happen but one of them will hit, and 
that's enough; whereas in Grafting you are forced 
to make a dangerous Experiment, by cutting off the 
Head of the Stock; and if the Scion do not take, 
the Seaſon is loſt, and your Stock maimed. 
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(2 I prefer Inotulation, becauſe it may be perfortir- 
ed by any Gentleman himſelf, with mbrePleaſure and 
Is Patgerto 1 bis Healtli. It requires nd Dating 
with Clay, only a Penknife and a little Woollen⸗ 
Yard, w ich are both portable, aid: therefore al- 
ways 7 — to be made uſe of, whenever his Medita- 
tions ſhall give way to his Pleaſure, | Befides, this 
ation is perforin'd in Summer and warm Wea- 


Oper 
thee; when it is healthful as well as pleaſant to be bu- 
ſied in a Garden with ſome ſuch little Amuſement. 
Whereas the Seaſdn of Grafting is in the Spring, 


when there-is more Danger of taking Cold in a Nur- 
Hons: =. you muſt expect” wer Feet and any = 

LAſtly, if you begin to bud i in ue andy ou find 
it doch not Tacoeed, (as you may find in three 
Weeks) you may make a ſecond Attempt the ſame 
Year on the ſame Stock, and that with very 
Suceds: For in ſome caſes a Diſa ent is very 
undeſirable; as When you would change the End ck 
Fruit on à Stock — a Wall, the ſooner A 
j —_ is cothpaſs d, the _ i 
ou Hlowever, if ou are forced to iſe e 
not Stacks; 155 be content to oped iſe upon rg 
by = Bark is become thick and Aabborn, it will not 
part, not ſo handſomely cloſe upon the 
ll Bud. But if the Graft'hippen'to miſs (as it will be 
very apt th do in large Stocks, if you do not take 
care to leave a leading Branch to rf up the Sap 
ke, which would otherwiſe choak the Scion) thoſe flen- 
nerd Shoots which ſhall be made near the Grafting- 

| | D 2 | place 
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place Will do right well to inoculate on, ſometimes 
even the ſame Year. 

The Cherry, Plum, and Peat] but eſpecially the. 
latter, if the Stocks be any thing vigorous,” almoſt 

never fail to anſwer your Expectations in Budding ; 
and there is one more Advantage here, above what 
can be had in Grafting with reſpe& to the Plum, viz. 
That you may Inoculate pretty ſurely any Plum'on 
a Damſon, or Wild Plum-ſtock, which yet will be 
ſure to fail you if you Graft on it. But — this Ge- 
neral Rule 1s always to be regarded, with reſpect not 
only to this, but all other Stocks; that tis a vain Ex- 
pectat ion to hope for Succeſs if the Sap do not run 
well (as we ſay) that is, if the Bark will not readil 
be perſuaded to part from the Wood of che Side 
by the help of the ends 53900 

No ſort of Fruit is more untoward, and ul * 

to deceive you in Budding than the Apple, becauſe 

the Bark is not ſo ready to part as in other Fruit. 
Yet I have my ſelf practis di it ſeveral times with'Suc- 
ceſs on vigorous Shoots put 8 near the Place 
where the Graft failed. 

Any time between the beginn ing, of Far and 
the latter end of Auguſt, — beg made for 
different Seaſons. you may Inoculate moſt Trees; 

nay, I have ſeveral times Inoculated Pears in Septem- 
ber with good Succeſs. But it muſt be taken notice 
of, that the Branch or Shoot which you make choice 
of for Buds to inoculate with; wal not lie by any 


eo kf pogd fa. nk wc Sn cn a u qicqoMa ay anda es bs 


time (as in Grafting) but muſt be immediately inade 
us of, as before directed. f 
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The ſeveral Kinds of Oranges, Lemons, ſtrip d 
Philarea's, and Jeſſamines, are to be propagated 
by Inoculation. And now I mention the Jeſſa- 
inthe 1 cannot but take notice to you what a noble- 
Demonſtration the yellow ſtrip d Jeſſamine has 
afforded us, of the as certain Circulation of the Sap 
in a Tree, as of the Blood in the Body of an Ani- 
mal; which matter, altho it has been believed by 
ſome, yet it has been denied by others, And there- 
fore becauſe it has not as yet G as far as I can learn) 
been brought to any Certainty or Demonſtration, I 
ſhall' here relate the Means of this noble Diſcovery 
by virtue of Inoculation. | | 

Suppoſe a plain Jefſamine Tree, ſeckding itſelf 
into 2 or 3 Branches from one common Stem near 
the Root. Into any one of theſe Branches in Augu/? 
inoculate a Bud en from a yellow ſtrip d Jeſſa- 


mine,where it is toabide all Winter: and in the Sum- 
mer, when the Tree begins to make its Shoots, 2 gow 
of — 


will find here and there ſome Leaves ting d with 
low, even on the other Branches not inoculated, till 


by degrees in ſucceeding Years the whole Tree, e- 


ven the very Wood of al the tender Branches, ſhall 
be moſt beautifully ftrip'd and dy'd with Yellow 
and Green. intermix d. It is not material whether 
you cut off the Branch above the Inoculation to 


make the Bud it ſelf ſhoot ; for it will have the 


ſame Effe of tinging by 1 all the Sap of the 

Tree, as it paſſes by or RT this Bud, and com- 

municating its Virtue to the moſt diſtant and oppo- 

fite Branches, tho the Bud it ſelf ſhould not ſhoot 

aut Nay I have my ſelf ſeveral times experienc d, 
D 
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2 if the. Bud do but live two or three Months; and 
after that happen to die, or be wounded-by any 
Accident, yet even in that little time it will haye 
communicated i its Virtue to the 9 Sap, ol 5 
Tree will become entirely trip d. üs Diſcovęr un 
doubtedly proves e n of the Sap. 
What Finer 
from hence, 15 
and curious fran into Ve 


green and freſh, you a 325 for 
(except this of thef p'd Jefſamine) ta cut off tlie 
Head of the Stock Sp about an Inch al 


Bud, the ſlope ending 09 that fide w 

It may not be amif: 3 aa t where you put 
in more than one d 5 is not convenient a 5 
hom jt one UE another, 8 e 


0 72 1 A — 7 VI. 
Concerning the proper Diſp r of. SE 4: 
gainſt u Wall ; the beſt ef "by heir 


" Order, and Time of Rhe e 
1 ſpeak to theſe ſeveral Points, 


elde get 
Allowances to be made fot the great variety and 


difference of Soil, which as to the ripening and 
perfecting of Fruit has mote in it than moſt Feople 
are aware of. For Ke not but à gged Soil, 


0174 
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vz. a rich, deep, 30 Earth. in fifty four 


grees of 2 79 e, Will do more towards accelerating 


916 pen Fruit, than a bad one, viz, 


e do in fifty POPs 17 ſo il | 
1 d 0 ah wel Walk; in an extraordinary good 

I do as Well for a Bures or a Vine, as a Sock 

e Wall wilt de for the ſame in a bad one in equal De- 


grees of Latitude, The Rules "therefore that 1 


ſhould lay. down mult be calculated for the commo 
d rate and Condition of moſt Places in Engl 
to 5 55 generally mag all the Adyantages that Art 
ks ve them to TE the beſt and lateſt Fruit, 


ho that know any thing of Gardening can ol, 
that a | Peach, an A ct, and a Vine are to be ſet 
againſt their beſt 5 but as for for Figs and Pears, 
tho of the beſt Feet ſort, they are ordinarily. 
crouded into any Corner, or againſt a North-eaſt 
or North-weſt Wall; whereas in truth many of 
them deſerve the very beſt Place in the Garden, e- 


which yet may be made by the Directions already 
laid Js Chap. 1, agreeable enough to the beſt 
Pears, Figs, and Plums. And truly theſe who have 
the Misfortune of a cold Soil, I cannot but adviſe 
not to ſtrive too much againſt Nature, in aiming to 
2 . late e ee FJ choiceſt 
eaches, ef] t e open unguarded 
nom the la W. Winds, 5 Expectations will be 
quickly tired with watry , unri Fruit; whereas if 
they did but ſuit their oil with proper kinds, they 
drt rewarded with ſomething good: For I am 
of lam Temple's. Mind, that a good Plum, is 
much TER than a d Peach. * 4 As 


ſpecially in ſuch a Garden as lies upon the moiſt Clay, 


— — U ˙· :: . 
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44 . Plaaſurb and Prof: 
Ass to an exact and proper Catalogue of the beſt 
kinds of the ſeveral ſorts of Fruit, no other can be 
expected than what the Author moſt approves of 
gore who, in this caſe, can be ſuppoſed to ad 


otherwiſe than is common with a Phyſician as to 
_ his general Rules and Directions in Diet for preſery. 

ing Health, bis. to preſcribe what he loves himſelf 

Tf then there is not found in this ſmall Catalogue 
_ (ſuited to the Garden and Perſons deſigned) that 
particular favourite Sort which ſome Perſons may 
expect, let jt not: be concluded that all others but 
What are 


to Monſieur Quintinye, or to the e by 
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conclude and give judgment againſt what may only 
prove bad from an unkind Seaſon. But when it is 
found by Experience that the Soil and the Kind do 
not agree, the beſt way 1s to loſe no more time, but 
either prepare another for his place, or alter the ſort 
by Inoculation, which is very eaſie and quickly to 
be done, if the Stocks be good, and not too big. 
© -The beſt Peaches to be planted againſt a Sout- 
Wall, (or inclining to the Eaſt or une as ow * 


in the Order of their Ripening: * 
The White Magdalene, | | ip. 
Aendern e 
The Right ewington 
Ip Chevron, ng! 1 Beginning of Sept. 
he Admirab 
TE Ne. T Middle of September. 


The Red Roman NeRorine, Middle of Sep. | 
_ -» Apricots will do againſt Faſt and weg- wall. 


Ripe 
| The Maſculine Apricot, Mid «of 
The Orange Apricot. © Middle of —4 


Figs muſt be planted againſt a South-Eaſt or 
South-Weſt Wall. Only two ſorts good, 
The White Fig, 


The long Purple Fig, FAO Auguſt. 


"A Catalogu e of the beſt French Pears that require 
| the bel Wall and Aſpect you can give them, and 
eee 


* Summer W Crbtien, ' Beginning of 1 


* Tbe Phe; and , =P 


Ae Buree dy Roy, 55 00 ; Bp of * 


The Verte-Long 


A St. Germain, 13 _ 
© He Shall Bat canta, A 
" TheAndiee, 3 
a Jars! "WM on 9 8 HLHece . 
. 1 
„ Wie en, 1 Merch. 
Some other good Pears chat wil 4 on North- 
| Eaſt or North-Weſt Walls; a 
The Orange 2 
The St. 5 ane | 
9 — SO, 4 0 * 
The Black Pear orce er, 
The Found Pear, | "Tx for a, 
as i *Peeutiathy TEL for Dwarfs 
The Swatis Egg, { Net ſecundum] 0305 
The Bergamot, 


The Windlor, 3 back wall known in England. 


and Norch welt Walls will allo do well for 
if occaſion be; as there are alſo many other 


co — WL Qt 3 


ve Gilble to plant in uch Plates ah are 


1 d to. Comers and Goers, thoſe Kinds of 
VT Wikis Peas cht ale ard al ii Pie, 


ey äre on * che other wife 
reiß Hitle ele büt Dinappofttment and Vexation. 
That fide of he Po e any of the Out- 


. SC, 10 ug“ 5 
dT 


= 7 83 going ſorts, Te it North- 


| forts might be added: but iredl@9'V atieties I re- 


8 1 5 
Owner WII 


houſes, ; 


Ss as ws ws =. acts A tc Sd qH ni oo Rib _ wii 


do # wc A tel. @A__ A wc. + am fed ov 


room and height ; gp as dellciel Fine 1 — 5 


will not abide to oy taſted a ſecond time Pen 
newly taken fram the Tree. The Wire Ron Cr 
18 u for kee eying 1098 and alt; the ;4 
of them are as remarkable for ater 

Purport of their Name / if 

Sound at Heart 3 & the right ſort, Alas]! hard id be 
met wit) for as ith; time they begin to decay and 
rot in the outward. parts or pulp, ſo it is obſery'd 


0 i Core or LM wer ſound to 
the 


There are ſeheral forts of Grapes, "7 and mo of 
them in ſome good Years will ripen in i any out 
I thank the da A the W op 
Grape are the only that one may u a 
to have ſome pretty g good almoſt any Year. 1824 
ſay that all of them expect the bet Wall and Aſpect 
we can give them, uch them to tliat 1270 5 and 
dalcedinous Juice make, it either pl 3 | 
ſafe to eat them in any quantity. 15 let by. al a 
or Aſpe& be never To * yet I muſt 1 in 
if it lie open and expos d, withomq; any Br 
or Wood at a diſtance; 178871 will 1 be deceived 
in your expectations 

The White Bae rare. mia for Tarts, 
where there is vom enqugh.. 

There are alſo a. great Er 
1 f n ſo 0 28 
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Wo Maſcle,” 


| by -- Fothering 4 f d Bearer, fit Pham, 
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Walls, as the Blue and White Perdrigons arid Inipe- 


rial Plums;” but ſuch as follow are hoſe I recom- 


mend for Dwarfs Standards, or eee and 
| North-weſt mp. aaa. 


o 111 LY P 
The Orleans, . * 3 a „ „ i 
4 Ta A . 
: # I. a 3 1 


N 1 he Queer: Marker, 
The Damaſcene, 
The Violet, 


Perdrigon, Blue and White, very god. 
Ly Le Royal, the beſt Plum that grows; but a ba 


rer. 


Drop of Gold. -a Yellow Ruſſet, good. 55 


The White Bonum Magnum, L 1l. 
The Pear Plum + for al 


Ihe Damſon every one knows to · be good, and it 


zs to be raiſed from the Stone, ot by Suckers without 


yrafting, beſt a Standard. There are many otlier 
good ſorts which L. mention not, becauſe they! are 


generally idle ill Bearers. 


Moſt Cherries will do on Dwarks or Standards, 


[] ou mended againft a Wall : As, 


The 2 oc or Bloody Heart, on Eaſt or i Welt 
The Ma- Duke, 1 

The Morella, on 4 North Wall: 1 13 S 
But tlie Common F lemiſh is quite ſpoil again 


_ Wall. 
It will be neceſſary before I conclude this Chapter 
to add, That the time of Fruit's Ripening is ve- 
different in flifferent Years ; and tho” I have fix d 
the Genera time, yet it muſt not be wondered at if 
71 
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a bad Tear make ſome Fruit, efpecially Winter- 
Pears, a Month or co later before they come to 
their Maturity; 8 have obſerved, when they 
much exceed their uſual time of Ripenin — ng 
never ſo good, and have not their true rich Taſte. 
N. B. When it is adviſed here to plant ſuch a Tres 
againſt a South-Wall, if that Wall happen to 
decline ſome few Degrees to the Eaſt or Weſt it is 
never the worſe, hut altogether as good, provided 
the Declination be not above fiſteen or twenty De- 
grees, becauſe in that caſe the Wall would enjoy 
the' ſame Time, and as many Hours of Sun- ſſine : 
But when ſay an Eaſt and Weſt Wall will do for an 

Apricot, tis ſuppoſed that there 1s not the leaſt De- 

clination towards the Nortli; for that would wholly 
defeat the Deſign and Expedtation of the Planter 
ſo that if it have any Declination, it were to bs 
wiſh'd it had it toward the Soutu.. 
N. B. An Eaſt Aſpect is better for all ſorts of 
Fruit than a Weſt; not that it can be ſuppoſed to 
have more Hours of Sun- ſhine ; but becauſe tlie 
early Rays of the Sun take off thoſe cold Detys 
which are apt to fall and hang upon Fruit in the 
Night, which in the caſe of a Weſt Wall are not ta- 
ken off till later in the Day, and conſequently the 
Fruit is more fubje& to be child. Whether this will 
be thought a good Reaſon or the only Reaſon I can- 
not tell; but thus much is certain in experience; that 
an Eaſt Wall is better and kinder for all Fruit than a 
Weſt 5 and ] eannot eafily be brought to believe chat 
there are any peculiar inherent Virtues and Qualities 
in the Eaſtern Rays of the Sun that ſhould cauſe this 
Difference in Vegetation. N. B. 1 


Gulturc of Raſberries;Strawbexuics, Goolcherxies and 
35 ws Rule, hit gre pot ct: ſtand: too long; 


= my Rules and Obſervations in a thlerahle 


© The: Mawr: and nat Þ. 
NB. Thave fd nothing about the Management and 


Gerants; hecalaſe Jittle Skill Ay AN bee {0b 


plage mar dbove-four . 
ei Sort aged which;maff 
dean rm Runners allithe time of their Bea 
2 N. B. 11 ofatry miſchisyous, eb 
5 let Raſemary $x9W-t00 near any, of 
pod Froit-Trocs;fpecialhy Kale be venng s for 
che will not fail to xoh them vf fo much of thei 

|  propatiNouriſhment;] as:thatghey wil be infallibly 
_ weakon'd, if nut in danger of Weins kid. 1 100 
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Have nowig moſt conſid 


7 * 116 77 
ontgdersble 


Fl hope) not nal & prop 
1 Fo foraciprellightdy, 19 155 Jan 


| andre anciliunnecedaryProtixity All which I have 
conſtantly ny eye, that d 1 in ſome de- 
| de attain the nd I aim gat, VIZ. 3 7 thoſe 
54 . A N eyng Grier) 
mah notthave much Experience in chisaxti- 
 dlilar Science, in love wir ſo innocent, e 
_ anddo profitable a Diverſi an. 
zl might have added (as lone others he dene 
| e. out the ſeveral Diſeaſes Which the differ 
res are ſubject to; but except a proper 
F added, it is to little purpoſe to 
mmtion the Diſeaſe 7 And a8 far ur an 
La. 1 5 Hor! * #151 1210 


„ e Sc Ga earn, eee EEA 


2 n Ws held] up 


trad gong d:plainly-perceive moſt ure incurable, = 5 
therefare have always choſs te have 'recourld te / 
Nurſery for anothat to put im che pe. Them 
an" ah — al the part affe e 
muſt he cut off, except there te dpart u 
cientith ponvey che Sap Wet cold Sils are moſt f. 
dauere erden ee ee 
_ ou can give, is to plant 
ſboud be careſullyrubbd off With cha baeł fu N 
or piace of Hair-oleth, aſter à Sh] of Rain, jak ; 
hecauſe both Gtaſs and GravelWalksare {6 
the Ornament and Beauty of a Garden, and 96 af | 
ſo ooùfiderable a Pleaſure/to-a thoughtful conan: Y 
plati ve Perſou, I caimot but here inert a 1 
fectual Method of 'deſtroyi Wort, thoſe NE tine A 
or aty ache 


Annoyers and'S of the — — 
© A007 tive a Aur 1 4G "i 
Tro Water, putting thereinto a large 4 4 
tity 'of Walnut- L. kaves, "whe ke then Ge | 
* er Thee Weeks 5 im which tine t 
Water Will have reteived er #@ Bitterneſs,” that if 
you pour gently a ſmall quantity of ĩt on fuck | 
5 as are molt aunoyed with Worms, by that ti 7 | 
ho Wl Water can be ſuppoſed to reach them, y ou in 
ti fe 22 hurrying in great dle out of th 
le, Holes, ſo As to: Saw? 2 "you 


rd. a 


er- by Candle 2 * 1 1 n 

Rain 3 but this wa y be practiſed at pom 
to | the Day with pleaſire, Pd el corny UENO = 
on them; * it Wan * and 5 1 
an ti, | 
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\ The Pleaſure and _ * 


Fa of be ſure to put Walnut-Leaves enough, that the! 
Ware be very bitter, otherwiſe it will do no good. 


It is 8 convenient to have ſuch a large Ciſtern! 


or Stone- rough as 1 here ſpeak of, as for the fore 


going -Uſe, ſo alſo for a Treaſury of Rain Water, 
wherewith to refreſh your Flowers and new-planted) 
Trees in the Droughts of April and Fune. And: for: 


this Reaſon it could be fix d under ſuch Parts of the | 


Houſe where the greateſt plenty of Rain-Water is 
made to deſcend, where alſo it will be found to be 
not a little ſerviceable to the F amily in the Winter. 
And if it ſhall be thought difficult (as indeed it is) to 
procure ſuch a ſort of Stone as will indure the hard 
Froſts in the Winter; as a Remedy for this, I my ſelf 


1 2 an Experiment upon a very brittle Stone- 


ough, 3 the Maſon himſelf told me would 
1 —— the Froſt, and it ſucceeded according to 
my Expectations. I uſed it for ſalting Meat in the 
ouſe, for two or three Months, till I thought i it was 
throughly ſoak'd with Brine, and then ſet it abroad, 
and. it has already endured ſix Margery and defied 
even the great Froſts in 1708. 
N. B. I have faid nothing concerning Apples, bed 


f cauſe they are generally Standards, and require little 


Art to manage them; and if they are Dwarfs, muſt be; 
ordered as Pears. It would be endleſs to mention 
the beſt Kinds ; For thoſe are the Beſt, that are beſt 
and moſt proſperous in that particular Soil and 
Place: each Country having commonly its known 
and peculiar ſort of Apple, which they call Beſt, 

s would not, it uy: * peo beſt in another.” 


